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Time and again we have been told that international 
law has been broken during the recent war until the very 
name is a mockery. This is true only in the same sense 
that the word as applied to the customs of war was a 
mockery before the second of August, 1914. The hollow- 
ness of these customs as furnishing. law, in any sense of 
the word, has been exposed by recent happenings if we 
do but consider the matter with ordinary care. 

Heavy tomes have been written about violations of 
international law in the late war. Cities have been 
bombarded without notice; hostages exacted and slain; 
peaceful merchantmen sunk without warning, and a vast 
category of events occurred, forbidden according to 
authorities and against the resolutions (improperly dig- 
nified as conventions) of Hague conferences; Allies or 
Central Powers have been reproached, though they have 
but simply followed the ancient truth that men frantic- 
ally mad have no conscience. We have forgotten that as 
long as we admit the propriety of outbursts of war we 
cannot place limits upon its manifestations. We might 
as well pass regulations for lunatics in their paroxysms 
and call them law. 

And yet, to illustrate, real principles of international 
law were violated when Germany invaded Belgium to 
attack France. It was as if two neighbors, separated by 
the land of a third, had gotten into a quarrel, and one 
had torn down the intervening fence and destroyed the 
property of the third to attack his enemy in the rear. 
Still we may not denounce this act too severely. Ger- 
many was doing what she thought necessary for her 
success, treaty or no treaty. She was strictly following 
the teachings of the great god, Mars, and doing in a 
new way what in principle war for centuries has per- 
mitted. As a combatant she was laying down her own 
rules of conduct. 

The invasion of Belgium was a little more or a little 
less of an infraction of the rights of an innocent nation 
than is a blockade. The latter prohibits the neutral who 
is not concerned in the quarrel from trading with the 
blockaded ports. The will of the country which has kept 
its head is subjected to the will of the mad nation. The 
essential wrong of the act of Germany in entering Bel- 
gium was not that she broke her undertaking to observe 
the neutrality of Belgium, but that she entered Belgium 
at all, the entry without leave being a violation of Bel- 
gium's right to control her own life. 

Once we admit the rightfulness of war and the power 
of combatants to lay down their own rules of action 
to control neutrals, we cut from under us any ground of 
complaint of casual invasions of the territory of neu- 
trals, such invasions being merely a particular form of 
disregard for the rights of others. We should not com- 
plain of the form of the act, but of the fundamental 
wrong. 

This review may in some degree, let us hope, serve to 
call attention to the fact that the so-called laws of war 
are not laws ; that they should not be so treated, and that 
if we would be on the side of the future we must recog- 
nize the customs of war as being violative, in practically 
all of their forms, of national and individual right, and 
therefore beyond the pale of legality. 



THE NEED OF DISARMAMENT 

TO RELIEVE THE EXHAUSTING STRAIN ON THE 
NATION'S ECONOMIC RESOURCES 

By FRANK I. COBB, Editor of the "World" 

The economic issues involved in the problem of disarma- 
ment are admirably summed up by Frank I. Cobb in the 
current Atlantic Monthly. This extract is republished by 
permission of the editor of that magazine. 

Aside from the contents of this article — referred to in 
our last issue — and aside from the fact that it was printed 
in the Congressional Record of September 21, 1921, there 
is the further interesting fact that it has been reprinted 
by the Washington Government Printing Office and sent 
out under government frank. Sorry we cannot recall the 
Latin, but certainly the times have changed, and amid them 
we are changed also. — The Editobs. 

AFTEB a war that cost approximately $348,000,- 
000,000 in property and production, nobody quite 
knows the aggregate war budget of the nations. It has 
been variously estimated at from eight to ten billion 
dollars a year. If we take the smaller figure and cap- 
italize it at the modest rate of 5 per cent, the amount 
is $160,000,000,000, which means that, after extinguish- 
ing $348,000,000,000 of the world's wealth, $160,000,- 
000,000 of what is left is now set aside to pay the 
reckoning and make ready for new wars. 

It is needless to say that labor and industry cannot 
carry that burden, and when the Government attempts 
to sweat them to that extent it is defeating the very ends 
of national defense which it professes to serve. War is 
no longer a conflict between uniformed forces of pro- 
fessional combatants. It is a conflict of all the resources 
of the belligerents, of whatsoever kind and nature. 
What ended this war was the overwhelming economic 
force of the United States. What enabled Germany to 
fight all Europe to a standstill on two fronts was not its 
superior military establishment, but its superior eco- 
nomic system. 

The German army was undoubtedly the most perfect 
military machine ever constructed by the genius of man, 
but it ditched itself within six weeks after the begin- 
ning of the war. All the elaborately contrived plans 
of the general staff were frustrated at the Battle of the 
Marne, after Von Kluck had outmarched his com- 
munications. The remainder of the war was a series 
of desperate attempts on the part of the German high 
command to adjust itself to conditions that it had 
never contemplated, and in the end it was the economic 
collapse of internal Germany which left Ludendorff's 
armies a defenseless shell. So much for military pre- 
paredness at its best and its worst. 

While military experts are acrimoniously discussing 
the lessons of the war, the most important lesson at- 
tracts practically no attention on their part. It is the 
lesson that was demonstrated in its most dramatic form 
by the American intervention — that is, that economic 
resources can be easily and quickly translated into mili- 
tary resources; that a sound economic system is the 
essential element in any extensive military undertak- 
ing. But these resources are not interchangeable. Eco- 
nomic energy can be speedily converted into military 
energy, but military energy is not reconvertible into 
economic energy. Like the radiated heat of the sun, it 
is lost. It can never be reassembled and welded into 
another sun. 
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The white man's civilization is an economic civiliza- 
tion. It is sustained by economic supremacy, and by 
that alone. It is that which has given to the so-called 
Nordic races their dominion over land and sea. In 
point of numbers they are inferior to the brown and 
yellow races. In point of physical courage they are 
likewise inferior, for the oriental faces both torture and 
death with a resignation and a fatalism that the white 
man either had never attained or has long ago lost. In 
ability to endure hardship, to exist on a minimum of 
nourishment, and to survive in the midst of an evil en- 
vironment, the swarming millions of Asia are superior 
to the European or the American. As for intellectual 
power, dismissing the use to which that power is ap- 
plied, the eastern mind has attained a discipline and a 
subtlety of reasoning that the western mind has never 
yet achieved. It is the white man's economic accom- 
plishments which have been the magic carpet that trans- 
ported him everywhere, and the armor that none could 
penetrate. While this economic supremacy exists, no 
other race can challenge the white man's civilization. 
Whenever that supremacy has been weakened, the white 
man's civilization has been menaced. It is again in 
peril. 

Three great military empires were extinguished in 
the war, but three great economic empires were wrecked 
as well. Eussia has been rightly described as an "eco- 
nomic vacuum." Austria-Hungary is practically in 
ruins ; and whether the great German economic machine 
will ever be permitted to function freely again is still 
a matter of speculation. We are only beginning to com- 
prehend the terrific impact of the blow that the war 
dealt to the economic structure of Europe; and from 
the day the armistice was signed conditions have grown 
steadily worse. It must be apparent to anybody who 
will examine the situation dispassionately that unless 
this economic fabric can be speedily restored modern 
civilization may slowly disintegrate to its utter ruin as 
preceding civilizations have disintegrated. 

Obviously the place to begin the work of reconstruc- 
tion, so far as the government is concerned, is with the 
burden of taxation under which all the great nations 
are groaning. The one point at which an extensive 
reduction of taxation can be made, which reduction 
will have an instantaneous economic effect, is military 
expenditure. 

The United States is spending on future wars alone 
more than the entire net expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment five years ago. It is spending as much as the 
aggregate net earnings of all the railroads of the coun- 
try in their most prosperous year. Nobody has yet 
shown wherein there is a shadow of an excuse for this 
exhausting strain on the nation's economic resources, 
or what peril or policy of government can warrant such 
expenditure. To say that it is done for the national 
defense is silly. The national defense is weakened, not 
strengthened, by this excessive drain. 

Of all the nonsense that is talked about preparedness, 
no other nonsense quite touches the depths of imbecility 
which are reached by the prattle about nations that are 
"rich but defenseless." Nations that are rich are not 
defenseless. They contain in themselves all the ele- 
ments for defense. They may have been defenseless in 
times when war was the exclusive business of profes- 



sional soldiers, but all that has been changed. The 
elements of national defense are now the sum total of 
all the economic resources of the country plus all the 
man power. In time of imminent danger the mobiliza- 
tion of a thousand chemists might be infinitely more 
important than the mobilization of a million troops. 

The conventional argument that armament is a form 
of national insurance is one that is not highly impres- 
sive in the circumstances. Insurance does not run 
parallel with competitive armament, and it is with com- 
petitive armament that the world is dealing. No prop- 
erty-owner feels compelled to take out new policies be- 
cause a business rival has increased his insurance; nor 
does he ever feel impelled to establish a two-policy or 
three-policy standard in respect to other property-own- 
ers, or, solemnly to announce as a measure of life or 
death that, come what may, his insurance must equal 
that of any of his competitors, whether he occupies a 
fireproof building or not. 

Moreover, if a manufacturer devoted 80 per cent of 
his total income, as the United States Government is 
doing, to paying insurance premiums, his creditors 
would soon intervene, and his case would also receive 
the careful attention of an expert alienist. He might 
be solvent, and he might be sane, but neither his sol- 
vency nor his sanity would be taken for granted. What 
an individual could not do without subjecting himself 
to court proceeding is what every government is doing 
in the name of national defense. 

No nation can be asked to strip itself of all defense; 
that is beyond the bounds of reason ; but the system of 
competitive armament has nothing to sustain it except 
the incompetency of statesmanship. Most wars are 
made by politicians engaged in capitalizing race preju- 
dices and international rivalries for their own advan- 
tage. Wars that spring from the people themselves are 
few, indeed ; and most of the money that is now spent 
in preparing for another war among the white races is 
doubly wasted. If there is such a war during the life- 
time of the next generation, on a scale equal to that 
of the recent war, it makes no difference who triumphs 
or who is defeated. Victor and vanquished alike will 
perish in the ruins of the civilization that they have 
destroyed. 

Spending money on competitive armament at this 
time, under the pretext of providing for national de- 
fense, is like drawing blood from a patient who is suf- 
fering from pernicious anemia. The disease may not 
be fatal in itself, but the remedy is sure to be. Whether 
Europe; can recover from the effects of this inconceiv- 
ably disastrous war is still a debatable question. No 
person even reasonably familiar with the situation in 
which mankind finds itself would venture to predict 
the general state of civilization five years hence. The 
issue is still hanging in the balance. 

The old Prussian doctrine of Weltmacht oder Nie- 
dergang has taken on aspects that were never dreamed 
of by Bernhardi or the general staff. It has extended 
itself to all western civilization — the Weltmacht that 
comes from continued economic development, or the 
Niedergang that must result from economic exhaus- 
tion. Collapse is inevitable if the impaired resources 
of the world are to be steadily depleted by the competi- 
tion of armament that has been stimulated beyond the 
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wildest dreams of antebellum imperialism. Unless the 
statesmanship of the world can be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the imperative necessity of economic rehabilita- 
tion and of the immediate need of sacrificing everything 
that stands in the way of that rehabilitation, then, in- 
deed, was this war the Gotterdammerung — the twilight 
of the white man's gods. 



Let the Washington Conference Inaugurate 

A System of Periodical International 

Conferences 

By THEODORE STANFIELD 

Speaking of The Hague conferences, an American 
statesman once remarked : "The question about each 
international conference is not merely what it has ac- 
complished, but also what it has begun, and what it has 
moved forward. Not only the conventions signed and 
ratified, but the steps taken toward conclusions, which 
may not reach practical and effective form for many 
years to come, are of value." 

In calling the nations together in the calm of peace 
to discuss and try to settle, by voluntary agreement, and 
not by might, grave international problems that might 
otherwise lead to war, the United States has made a 
valuable 1 contribution to the difficult art of preserving 
international peace. When men meet to talk matters 
over and endeavor to reach an understanding, they are 
likely to resolve the doubts, obviate the difficulties, and 
overcome the obstacles that stand in the way. As a 
French statesman said at the Last Hague conference, 
they meet "to unite and not to divide." What at first 
appear to be insurmountable obstacles vanish in the face 
of comparison of views and frank discussions. The road 
then lies open to whole-hearted agreements, free of men- 
tal reservations. Such agreements must be based upon 
justice; for, as Lincoln well said: "Nothing is ever 
settled that is not settled right." If, contrary to all 
hope and expectation, the Washington conferees should 
agree upon nothing and settle nothing, the whole world 
will cry out and insist upon knowing which nation it is 
that obstructs the path to amity and peace, and upon 
what ground and with what motives it does so. Public 
opinion, the master of the civilized world, demands in 
no uncertain tones that the nations cooperate with each 
other to promote the common good and happiness of 
mankind. The interests of all nations, as a whole, are 
now recognized to be superior to the interests of any 
one nation. That nation which selfishly refuses to 
cooperate with the others is liable to find itself censured, 
isolated, and ostracized. This ominous danger must 
make any nation pause and reconsider before it courts 
destruction by risking war. The outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference, therefore, is hopeful. 

Furthermore, such a meeting should bring with it the 
enormous advantage of dragging into the light of day 
the festering causes of war and of focusing upon them 
the attention of the masses of men. As the facts are 
revealed, the people of each nation will become familiar 
with them and think about them. Heretofore the 
many, for the most part, have remained in ignorance of 
almost all the facts, and when war threatened the people 



of each country have been given only that view of the 
situation which their own statesmen and newspapers 
disclosed to them. Their passions have become aroused, 
excited, and inflamed, with the inevitable result of war. 
The statesmanship of the past, which Bismarck defined 
as consisting in fooling foreigners and your own people, 
will no longer be tolerated. Statesmanship must realize 
with Lincoln, that "you cannot fool all the people all 
the time." Home folks, as well as foreigners, refuse to 
be fooled and insist upon knowing the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Statesmanship rec- 
ognizes the futility of fooling and overreaching ; it 
strives to proceed by truth and justice; it appeals to 
public opinion and not to the sword; to right and not 
to might. In view of all this, it must find ways and 
means to present to the people of the entire world the 
true facts of all sides of international problems. Slowly 
but surely, the light of publicity will creep into inter- 
national relations. At the Washington Conference the 
first rays of this beneficent light may break through. 

International gatherings should be permanent and 
periodical. Although they may not make war impos- 
sible, they will help to prevent it. Since the meetings 
occur in the calm of peace, before an issue has been 
joined, they will tend to bring to light all sides of the 
case. Growing difficulties can then be dealt with cur- 
rently and the development of danger zones of war can 
be obviated. 

Formerly, when war was still a struggle between pro- 
fessional armies consisting of a small percentage of the 
total population of the countries involved, the people 
were content to leave the decision of war or peace in 
the hands of their rulers and to follow. them blindly, 
like a flock of sheep. Now that war has become a strug- 
gle between the entire populations of nations, involving 
even the women and children, international peace has 
become the personal concern of every civilized man and 
woman, and the people insist that they themselves, and 
not their rulers, make the momentous decision of peace 
or war. Obviously, it is their right. They are also be- 
ginning to see that, as the decision is in their hands, 
it is their duty to acquaint themselves with all the facts 
of international problems and issues. They are now 
groping for them. They would hail with joy successive 
international meetings at fixed short intervals for the 
purpose of calmly discussing international difficulties 
and differences and endeavoring to compose them be- 
fore they have become acute. Such meetings would 
also serve to recall the attention of the masses at regular 
intervals to international affairs. Heretofore these af- 
fairs have been left to a handful of diplomats until, 
war having become imminent, the people, suddenly 
called upon to pass judgment upon the issues, found 
themselves unacquainted with the facts, and naturally 
followed their leaders and went to war. The facts dis- 
closed to the people of each country could not but make 
them feel that their own cause was right and just. A 
calm statement of both sides of the issue was presented 
to neither side. 

While force is exercised through armies and navies, 
justice is primarily exercised through enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the people of the whole world be given the oppor- 



